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Letters to the Editors 





Layman Sees Healthy Psychological Stimulus forthe Whole Church 





Presbyterians in the Movies 


Sirs: 

I have just recently undergone a radical 
conversion. I now believe that THE 
OUTLOOK is filling an important office in 
our church's life. It is hard for me to 
concede that the right and wrong side 
of every question should be publicly ex- 
pressed. Since it is true, I can think of 
no oné better qualified to express the 
“wrong” side than THE OUTLOOK. Con- 
gratulations and may you be anathema! 

There is, however, a field of genuine 
service in which THE OUTLOOK has no 
rival. In throwing open an agency 
through which the readers may express 
their own views a healthy psychological 
stimulus has been, I believe, injected into 
the whole denomination, 

The disgusting, sluggish indifference 
(which we were pleased to call tolerance 
for so long a time) concerning the Roman 
Catholic counter-reformation now in full 
blast against non-protesting Protestants 
las been shaken gloriously through your 
pages on several occasions. To those fine 
services may I add one observation which 
is generating white heat in my veins. 
The motion picture industry is the ac- 
knowledged means of educating the pub- 
lic into certain general attitudes. With 
the Pope’s puppets pulling the strings 
in Hollywood, Presbyterians have been 
educated on several points. In that great 
film (propagandaly speaking), “God Is My 
Co-Pilot,” Tex Hill asks the question, 
“What happens to people when they die?” 
Dr. P. B. Hill, who for years was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in San 
Antonio, must have been far more neg- 
ligent of his family than of his congre- 
gation, for he impressed sin and salvation 
and the soul’s eternal destination on us 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. The kindly 
priest in the show straightened Dr. Hill's 
son, Tex, out on the subject. Dr. Hill 
must be beside himself with gratitude. 

And now we have “Valley of Decision,” 
in which pagan Presbyterians are savored 
by Roman Catholic piety in the person 
of Miss Greer Garson. Presbyterian ladies 
do not pray at night. They do enough on 
Sunday. Miss Greer Garson’s “Raffidy” tells 
the Presbyterian lady that she should 
seek the Savior’s mercy. The Presby- 
terian lady is surprised. She didn’t know 
Presbyterians needed mercy. The audience 
got a huge charge out of that. I thought 
the unique place of the Savior, as opposed 
to other mediums of mercy such as the 
Virgin, was one of our distinctive Presby- 
terian teachings. We have much to learn. 

How long? Do we have no voice? Per- 
haps we have no interest. 


HENRY ACKLEN. 
Natalia, Texas. 


Wants Home Missions Publications 


Sirs: 

I am very much interested in your 
column, “In Passing,’ for August 13. We 
thank you for your reference to Our Moun- 
tain Work. 

I have just returned from a meeting 
of home mission executives held at Mon- 
treat. One subject for possible discussion 
in our 1946 meeting is that of publicity 
in connection with the home mission work 
of our church. We hope to picture this 
in 1946 by having a sample of every 
monthly, quarterly, or publication of other 
schedule published throughout our church. 

We would greatly appreciate it if those 
reading this letter who can give us any 
information at all about present or past 
home mission bulletins and the like would 
let us hear from them. 

R. E. McCLURE, 
Executive Secretary. 

Home Missions Committee, 

Asheville Presbytery, 

Asheville, N. C. 


Church Union and Church Property 


Sirs: 

Some years ago there was a merger of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church into 
the Presbyterian Church, USA. Some of 
the Cumberland Presbyterians did not 
favor the union and so remained out- 
side. Naturally they thought to keep and 
use their manses and church buildings. 
But the Presbyterian Church, USA, with 
all its wealth, claimed their property and 
took it from them, even by the action 
of the civil court. 

The same sort of thing happened some 
years later when there was a union of 
the Methodist Church and the Methodist 
Church, South. Some of the Southern 
Methodists opposed the union and desired 
to remain Southern Methodists and wished 
to retain their name and keep and use 
their church property. But the big north- 
ern Methodist, with all its wealth and 
property, took their property and also de- 
prived them of their name, both by action 
of the civil law. 

A similar thing happened when certain 
ministers and congregations withdrew 
from the Presbyterian Church, USA, be- 
cause of its modernism and in order that 
they might send their mission funds 
through satisfactory channels. Here, too, 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, demanded 
the church property of them that had 
withdrawn and again secured it by the 
action of civil law. 

Here are facts that the general public 
ought to know, face fairly and then an- 
swer thoughtfully, “Was it Right?” Es- 
pecially should Southern Presbyterians 
face these facts and decide about it now 
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that union with the northern church is 
being agitated. 

In each of these cases church property 
was taken from the people who had by 
labor or at their own expense provided 
themselves with it for their own con- 
venience in the worship of God and not 
primarily for the upbuilding of a certain 
denomination. The thing made belongs 
to him that makes it. God’s ownership of 
creation rests on the fact that he created 
it. “The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof... .” Were not they who 
were dispossessed of their property the 
rightful owners of that of which they 
were dispossessed? 


True, their property was taken from 
them by law—i. e., legally—but whose 
law? By man’s law. But there is a 


higher law than that of man, and that 
higher law is the law of God. Even the 
man of the world knows that God’s law 
is higher than human law. 

It is a sorry spectacle when professing 
Christians go to the civil law and de- 
prive one another of that for which they 
have labored and prayed and often sacri- 
ficed. 

An old writer has written: “O Liberty! 
Liberty! How many crimes are committed 
in thy name!” Sometimes it may be said: 
“O Religion! Religion! How many crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

DANIEL J. CURRIE. 

DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 


EDITOR’S. NOTE—Some statements in 
Dr. Currie’s letter need to be accompanied 
by a word of explanation: (1) What hap- 
pened in the case of dissenting Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, Southern Methodists, 
and off-shoot Presbyterians, as described 
above, was simply in accordance with the 
law of their respective churches—consti- 
tutional provisions whereby the mind of 
the church (and, as they prayed, the will 
of God) might be manifest. No new pro- 
visions were introduced; they were dis- 
tinct parts of all the churches’ constitu- 
tions all along. Civil courts upheld them, 
not merely on civil grounds, but on the 
basis of the churches’ constitutional pro- 
visions. Even Presbyterians sometimes 
need to be reminded that they are Pres- 
byterians, not Congregationalists.. (2) 
Very seldom could it be said that mem- 
bers of a congregation have fully pro- 
vided for themselves. Generations of 
Christians have contributed in many ways 
to every local church. Usually through 
home mission funds the entire church 
shares in the building and sustentation 
of the work in a given place. In the 
Presbyterian system this interdependence 
is magnified. Therefore, Dr. Currie’s 
charges would seem to be without point, 
for the courts, in the cases he mentions, 
simply declared that dissenting members 
could not violate the constitutions of their 
own churches and be justified in such pro- 
cedure by the civil law. (3) Finally, our 
present Book of Church Order provides 
for exactly the procedure which Dr. Currie 
protests. It requires the most careful 
and generous arrangements for arriving, 
in more than democratic fashion, at the 
will of whole, and in perfectly legitimate 
manner it declines to subsidize its own 
fragmentation. 


Eagerly Awaited 
Sirs: 

THE OUTLOOK is the most eagerly 
awaited magazine jo which I subscribe. 
Keep up your fine work, so well begun! 


SAMUEL M. HOUCK. 
Northfork, W. Va. 
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Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians Try 
United Activities 


Cincinnati Sees Separate Plans for 
White and Negro Work Underway 


Cincinnati (RNS).—Interchurch co- 
operation and fraternalism of the type 
which leaders of the two denominations 
contemplate as possible between Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians, nationally, 
finds example in a current local pro- 
ject. 

Parish and institutional activities of 
West Cincinnati Presbyterian and St. 
Barnabas Episcopal churches, both sit- 
uated in Cincinnati’s West End, have 
been united under supervision of a board 
representative of both denominations. 
Once a flourishing white community, the 
wrea now includes hundreds of Negro 
families, population shifts having re- 
moved tnany influential white families 
to the suburbs. 


Church schools of both congregations 
have united activity in the Presbyterian 
buildings, where Sunday worship and 
other institutional work will be pro- 
moted. Forms of Sunday worship will 
be based on the Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Order and Presbyterian Book of 
Common Worship. Pastors of the two 
churches and other staff members will 





From V-J Day to Revival 


New York (RNS).—V-J Day 
should mark “the beginning of a re- 
ligious revival,’’ Rabbi Herbert §S. 
Goldstein, president of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, said in a 
statement here: “I feel sure thut, 
upon reflection, all mankind wil) be 
convinced that this terrible war has 
been brought about because of the 
lack of religious observance,” he de- 
clared. Asserting the world will be 
safe if the nations disarm and ‘‘not 
learn the arts of war any more,” Dr. 
Goldstein suggested that  interna- 
tional arsenals be placed under the 
supervision of the United Nations. 











Facing Great Spiritual Job 

Raleigh, N. C. (RNS).—Clarence 
T. Shedd, director of studies in re- 
ligion and higher education at the 
Yale University Divinity School, de- 
clared here that colleges and univer- 
sities are facing a “great spiritual 
job” in directing mankind away from 
tendencies toward bestiality and from 
placing too much glory on technologi- 
cal accomplishments such as _ the 
atomic bomb. 

Speaking before a group of N. C. 
State College students, faculty mem- 
bers and alumni, Dr. Shedd sug- 
gested that in order to prevent reli- 
gious programs from becoming dull 
and static, colleges and universities 
appoint joint committees of educators 
and religious groups. These would 
work together to shape plans for in- 
tegrating religion and _ education, 
combatting secularism, and setting 
higher standards in faculty selection. 














carry on the preaching ministry and 
other work cooperatively. 

Facilities of the Episcopal church will 
be utilized for community service and 
as an institutional church for Negroes. 
The joint supervisory board contem- 
plates the employment of a Negro so- 
cial service worker, 

Henry Wise Hobson, bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Southern Ohio, and 
Earl R. Nortu, executive secretary of 
the Cincinnati Presbytery, have spoken 
enthusiastically about the united church 
project. 

Bishop Hobson says it offers “‘great 
encouragement, because it will result in 
a more vital and useful program of 
church work.” He calls it ‘‘a symbol 
of definite progress in the achievement 
of future unity for which Presbyterian 
and Episcopal Churches have been striv- 
ing during recent years.”’ 

“We have all been talking about 
union,’ says Dr, North. ‘‘Some of us 
are eager to see if we who talk so much 
can work together for the upbuilding 
of Christian life and the introduction to 
Christ of many who do not know him. 
We have high hopes that this venture 
in Christian service will prove most suc- 
cessful.”’ 


Lay Leader Added To Men’s 
Work Staff in Richmond 


Richmond.—Roy A. Hogrefe, of 
Union, S. C., will become an associate 
in the department of men’s work in 
tne Presbyterian Committee of Religious 
Education here September 1, according 
to S. J. Patterson, Jr., director. Hogrefe 
has had 16 years’ experience in the 
public schools of Union, now is acting 
superintendent. He is an elder and 
Sunday school superintendent in the 
Union church. 


Survivors of Nazi 
Regime Take Lead in 


Chureh Activities 


Bishops Dibelius and Wurm Guide 
Activities of Confessional Group 


Geneva (By Wireless, Copyright, 
1945, by RNS).—A strong church lea- 
dership is shaping up in Germany to 
guide the nation’s religious future. It 


_is composed of an active group of Prot- 


estant and Catholic leaders who sur- 
vived the Nazi regime, and who look 
hopefully toward the building of a new 
German society based on Christian prin- 
ciples. 

Two Confessional churchmen who 
loom importantly in their respective 
areas are Bishop Otto Dibelius, of the 
German Evangelical Church in Ber- 
lin and Brandenburg, in the north; and 
Bishop Theophilus Wurm, of Wurttem- 
berg, in the south, who throughout the 
war was German Protestantism’s most 
outspoken anti-Nazi champion. 


Among Bishop Dibelius’ most influen- 
tial colleagues is Pastor Heinrich Grue- 
ber, who, like the Berlin prelate, was 
imprisoned by the Nazis during the war. 
Pastor Grueber formerly ran a hostel 
anc school for converted Jews, and is 
now liaison man between the church and 
the Allied occupation authorities in the 
Berlin district. 





Warns Against Generalities 


Geneva (RNS).—Bishop Theophil 
Wurm, of Wurttemberg, appealed to 
foreign Christians to beware of ‘‘abu- 
sive generalities’ about churchmen 
in Germany. ‘‘We Christians are not 
responsible for the cruelties and de- 
nials of justice which were committed 
by the party and by numerous mili- 
tary officers,” he stated. ‘‘Many 
among us also have had to suffer 
these things. We have opposed the 
mass murder of the Jews of Germany 
and Poland. We Christians of Ger- 
many have suffered much from such 
things which soil the German name 
and blot the honor of our people. 

The Nazi regime stopped all 
publication of our protests. Many 
paid in the concentration camp for 
having protested, and among them 
were a number of pastors.” 
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“Romans 8:28 Still Holds Good’’ 


By JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 


Seminary Dr. E. C. Caldwell, professor of New Testa- 

ment, was lecturing to his class on the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans. At the end of the hour he announced that 
at the next class period he would expound the remainder 
of the chapter, which included verse 28: “And we know 
that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to his purpose.” 
But he was destined to make that verse memorable to us 
in a way in which he had not dreamed. That afternoon a 
train struck the car in which he and Mrs. Caldwell were 
riding. She was instantly killed and he was taken to the 
hospital hanging to life by a tenuous thread. For days 
he lay in a coma, but when his strength began its slow 
return, he called one day to his nurse: “Bring a pencil and 
pad. I have a message for the men in my class in Romans.” 
The nurse complied and this was the message: ‘Boys, 
Romans 8:28 still holds good!” 

How, under the circumstances, he could possibly have 
made such a statement must strike many of us as strange 
or even incredible. For we are all too prone to see in 
Paul’s words a romantic promise that the Christian will 
always be lucky, happy, successful, shielded from the ills 
to which ordinary flesh is heir. We construe them as a 
guarantee that all things will work together for a good 
time to them that love God. H. G. Wells is right when 
he says that the religion of many Christians reminds him 
of Daudet’s comic story, Tartarin in the Alps, in which a 
chicken-hearted hero is inspired to daring feats as a moun- 
tain climber under the delusion that all the precipices 
and crevasses in Switzerland are equipped with invisible 
nets to catch him if he falls. Such a faith is quite ade- 
quate, even thrilling, until the nets are tested. But let 
disaster drop a bomb on our possessions, or sickness lay 
a cadaverous hand on our bodies, or death spread its pall 
over our home and those who see religion as insurance 
against trouble are the first to cry that God has lied to us 
or made a botch of his world. 

No one, however, who knows Paul as Dr. Caidwell did 
could possibly suppose he meant to promise a safe conduct 
through pain and tears to all who love God. Had he not 
learned at Gamaliel’s feet the graphic lesson of Job—that 
misfortune is no respecter either of character or piety? 


O* ONE OCCASION when [| was a student at Union 





HIS WEEK’S PREACHER from The Outlook Pulpit, 

who has been selected by the readers of this paper, is 

rofessor of systematic theology at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia. Dr. Thomas was born at Bed- 
ford, Va. He is a graduate of Washington and Lee 
University and Union Seminary. He holds master’s and 
doctor’s degrees from Scotland’s University of Edin- 
burgh and he has also studied at the (University of Ber- 
lin. Washington and Lee and Hampden-Sydney college 
have conferred honorary degrees on him. In 1932-33 
Dr. Thomas served as stated supply of the Waddell Me- 
morial church, Rapidan, Va.; for the next three years 
he was professor of Bible and philosophy at Hollins Col- 
lege. Returning to the pastorate, he became the min- 
ister of the Second church, Charleston, §. C., 1935-38, 
going from there to the leadership of the Grace Covenant 
church, Richmond, 1938-40. Since 1940 he has occu- 
pied the chair of theology at Union Seminary. 











Had he not heard of his Master’s warning: “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me’’? Above all, as he tells us in II Cor- 
inthians, had not these words already been bitterly ful- 
filled in his own life before he ever wrote to the Romans? 
Stripes, hunger, misunderstanding, shipwrecks—these and 
a hundred other trials had been the guerdon of his dis- 
cipleship. Surely, therefore, this battle-scarred veteran is 
not promising the Romans, or anybody else, that a soldier 
of the cross will never get hurt. 


Illustrated In His Own Life 


What then did Paul mean when he proclaimed that all 
things work together for good to them that love God? 
By a singular providence he was destined to dramatize the 
answer to that question in Rome itself. Less than a year 
after he wrote those brave words he was attacked by ec 
mob of fanatics in Jerusalem, imprisoned for two long, lan- 
guid years at Caesarea, and then, having appealed his case 
to Caesar, transferred to prison in Rome. Here he began 
another wait, while Nero dallied, as weeks lengthened into 
months and months dragged into years. No Shakespeare 
could have contrived to mock his hero with a fate more 
ironic than that meted out to Paul at the hands of his 
heartless destiny! Asking only to spend the stored treasure 
of heart and mind in service to the Master’s cause, he is 
trapped by bigots, imprisoned without conviction and sac- 
rificed an innocent victim on the altar of the law’s delay. 
One can almost hear the sardonic laughter of Fate as it 
flings Paul’s words back into his teeth: “All things work 
together for good' <A beautiful thought, Paul, but given 
the lie by your own misfortunes.”’ 

That, however, is only the outside of the story. After 
about two years of imprisonment in Rome, Paul writes 
joyously to the Philippians: “I know that this shall turn 
out to my salvation.”” There is an epic behind these words. 
Brought to Rome a prisoner, Paul is nevertheless allowed 
to rent a private residence. But for twenty-four hours a 
day he is under the care of soldiers drawn from the Prae- 
torian Guard, the flower of Rome’s imperial army. One 
can easily imagine a conversation that must have taken 
place many times. ‘“‘What is the charge against you?” 
asks a guard. ‘I’m a prisoner on account of Christ.” ‘Who 
is Christ? I never heard of him.” And then Paul tells 
him who the Savior is and what he does for his own. 

We can be sure that many a hardened soldier is touched 
by the testimony of this intrepid and devoted prisoner, and 
that many a night he and his Lord are the subject of dis- 
cussion in the barracks. Inasmuch as the guard is changed 
eight times daily, Paul in the course of nearly two years 
may have come into personal contact with hundreds of 
these soldiers. Small wonder then that he is able to send 
his Philippian friends a most heartening report: ‘‘I would 
have you understand, my brothers, that my affairs have 
really tended to advance the gospel; throughout the whole 
of the praetorian guard and everywhere else it is recog- 
nized that I am imprisoned on account of my connection 
with Christ, and my imprisonment has given the majority 
of the brotherhood greater confidence in the Lord to ven- 
ture on speaking the word of God without being afraid.” 
( Moffatt.) 

It is easy to understand how the man who could say 
this could also add that it would turn out to his salvation, 
that is, to his moral and spiritual growth. Meeting his 
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misfortunes with an undaunted love and its fruitage of pa- 
tience, sweetness of spirit, and service even in chains, Paul 
demonstrated how all things—yes, troubles and all—can 
work together for good. A finer man he was, stronger, 
more like his Lord, closer to his God. Like Wordsworth’s 
“Happy Warrior,” he was one 


“Who doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain!” 


God’s Purpose In It All 


Is this not, after all, why God put us in the world? 
What is his supreme purpose for us if it be not, as Paul 
said of himself, that all things should turn out to our 
salvation, our moral and spiritual development? No loftier 
purpose iy conceivable; no lesser purpose is worthy. We 
are not here to be pampered but perfected, not primarily 
to have a good time but to become good people, not to 
demand rights but to grow righteous. Joseph Fort New- 
ton has summed it up With truth and beauty: “If this 
world of ours were meant for joy alone, it is a failure; if 
for smug well-being, it is foolishness; but if it is meant 
for a place in which by struggle we can grow strong, and 
by fighting evil we can win the good, it is the peer of any 
star.”” Seen from this perspective pain and suffering are 
no longer ‘‘the problem of evil’; they may be, and often 
are, the precursors of good. 


“Eyes that the preacher’s art has schooled in vain 
By wayside graves are raised, 

And lips cry, ‘God be merciful,’ 
Which ne’er cried, ‘God be praised.’ ”’ 


Let us not fail, however, to mark well that the con- 
dition attached to Paul’s assurance is crucial. Romans 
8:28 is no promise that all things will work together for 
good automatically. .On the contrary, character and faith 
may be consumed rather than refined in the flames of ad- 
versity. All too often trouble brings forth resentment, 
cynicism or despair. It is only to them that love God, to 
“the called,” the faithful, that all things work together 
for good. 

But while it is true for them only, it is true for them 
always. Annie Johnson Flint wrote her poems with a pen 
pushed through bent fingers and held by swollen joints. 
Orphaned at six, stricken with arthritis at fourteen, she 
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spent nearly forty years either on a bed of pain or in her 
wheel chair. But like Paul she brooked no blackout of 
the love in her heart and, turning the tables on tragedy, 
became through her verses one to “laugh and love and 
lift." As a result, the scarlet thread of suffering, woven 
into the fabric of her character, lent it a rare beauty and 
a tensile strength. She has the right, then, to remind 
us, in the spirit of Romans 8:28, that God has blessings 
to offer far more precious than blue skies and smooth sail- 
ing. 


God hath not promised 
Skies always blue, 
Flower-strewn pathways 
All our lives through: 
God hath not promised 
Sun without rain, 
Joy without sorrow, 
Peace without pain. 


But God hath promised 
Strength for the day, 
Rest for the labor, 
Light for the way, 
Grace for the trials, 
Help from above, 
Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying love. 


Even In War 


God has not promised that a sinful world shall be a war- 
less world. He has not promised freedom from lonely sepa- 
rations, anxious vigils, broken careers, or even casualty 
lists. But if the enduring of these trials with courageous 
love to him makes dynamic in our life his ‘“‘grace for the 
trials, help from above, unfailing sympathy and undying 
love,’’ then who shall say they have been endured in vain? 
God has not promised the paradox of war without evil, 
but if, as William James pointed out, our right facing of 
it will teach us ‘‘contempt for softness, surrender of pri- 
vate interest, obedience to command and increase of cour- 
age,’’ who can deny that even a modern war, with all its 
monstrous evil, may work together for good? 

Who can deny that anything can work together for good 
before he puts Paul’s words to the test? Afterward he 
need not fear denial, for those on the yonder side of trou- 
ble borne in love have but one testimony: “Romans 8:28 
still holds good!”’ 


Labor Sunday Message 


| Requested to be read in the churches on Labor Sunday, Sept. 2, 1945, or, if preferred, on September 9, 1945 


HERE ARE MOMENTS in the world’s history when 
great decisions are taken, the implications of which 
shape many decades. We stand now at such a junc- 

ture of history and destiny. Revolutionary ideas, under- 
lying the war and intensified by it, struggle for mastery. 
Every sector of society is involved in the struggle; there is 
no neutral territory. The workers of the world, and es- 
pecially their organized movements, will be deeply af- 
fected by the outcome of the struggle and the patterns of 
the future depend very largely on their policies and their 
strength. 

The Christian Church has a deep and abiding concern in 
this situation. By virtue of its own organized life in the 
world it is involved at every turn, and by its gospel it is 
committed to work for justice and brotherhood in all areas 
of society. Under God, as he is revealed to us in Christ, 
all men belong to one community, are subject to one right- 
eous judgment, and have one hope of redemption. As men 
set out to rebuild their common life, Christians confess 
their share of guilt in the crash of the world and seek to 


assume their proper role in the world’s rebuilding. 

In a mood of penitence and a spirit of resolution, many 
groups must work and plan together for the refashioning 
of our society. Governmental agencies, the churches, em- 
ployers, and workers are especially responsible for certain 
tasks in our domestic industrial sphere. These tasks 
include: 

1. Making possible an adequate and secure standard of 
living for all, based on full employment, a high level of 
production, good housing, and sufficient protection by so- 
cial insurance against hazards of accident, illness, unem- 
ployment, and old age. 

2. Providing an assured annual wage for all workers and 
an adequate annual income for every family. 

3. Preserving those legislative gains which constitute a 
new Magna Charta for labor. Having championed the fun- 
damental rights of labor for many years before their recog- 
nition in statute law, the churches feel a peculiar respon- 
sibility for their maintenance and further extension. In 
particular, support should be given now to exploited work- 
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ers in backward areas of American society where the local 
culture is almost fascist in character. Management cannot 
afford to be judged by such conditions any more than or- 
ganized labor can permit them to go unchallenged. 

4. Integrating into our industrial order all workers with- 
out handicap because of sex, race, creed, or color. 

5. Accepting special responsibility for the happy adjust- 
ment of returning service men and women to civilian tasks, 
and the effective relocation of war workers in a peace-time 
economy. 

6. Extending workers’ education, and developing a labor 
and industrial leadership competent to serve the general 
welfare in difficult years ahead. 

7. Finding constructive ways of using the increasing 
amount of leisure time which successful industrialization 
makes possible and imperative. 

8. Strengthening the incentives and deepening the mean- 
ing of labor by renewed emphasis on the Christian doctrine 
of vocation, and by according equal honor to all men who do 
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essential tasks faithfully. 

9. Averting a renewal of industrial warfare when the in- 
ternational war has ended, not by repressive legislation pre- 
suming to coerce peace but by insistence on conference and 
negotiation as democratic methods of solving disputes. 

These are some of the tasks our nation must face at home, 
while it is engaged simultaneously in momentous responsi- 
bilities abroad. Ultimately all undertakings involving man- 
kind are kindred tasks, No man is free so long as a single 
slave remains; no family is secure so long as refugees are 
homeless; no nation is great so long as some nation is 
impoverished. Ours is the task of finding prophetic vision 
for the decisions the hour requires, and of engaging in 
vivifying deeds for the redemption of the times and the 
shaping of the future. 


—Approved by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and Issued 
Through its Department of Christian Social Relations, 


What Southern Presbyterian Liberals Are Driving At 


By JOHN ALLAN MacLEAN* 


IKE CONSERVATIVE CHRISTIANS, Christian liber- 
als have as their primary aim the saving of individual 
souls. Believing that without God men are lost, we 

are passionately determined to spare no effort in preach- 
ing the gospel of redemption through faith in Jesus Christ. 
With such a faith, men may live triumphantly even in this 
tortured, wicked world; without it, the better world for 
which we pray can never be built, and if it were, un- 
Christian men would soon make another hell on earth. 
Men must be born again. Southern Presbyterian liberals 
are not only evangelical but earnestly evangelistic, and 
to us nothing matters much compared to our consuming 
desire to make Christ real and efficacious as a divine Sav- 
ior to our own generation and to all who are to come 
after us. They will need him desperately. 

We know, of course, that re-writing our creed would not 
necessarily in itself increase our passion for souls or re- 
vive the spirit of our Evangelistic Crusade. Some of us 
feel, however, that to modify the extreme statements on 
predestination and the decrees of God might remove the 
inhibitions which seem to chill our ardour and retard our 
evangelistic efforts. Are Arminian Methodists more suc- 
cessful soul-winners than the Calvinistic Presbyterians? 
Perhaps, unconsciously, we are more influenced than we 
realize by our historical hyper-Calvinism. Undoubtedly, 
our creed presents a noble conception of the greatness and 
grandeur and glory of a God, high and lifted up. In their 
sin and our despair many are needing to know that God 
is also full of pity and compassion, 


*Dr. MacLean, pastor of the Ginter Park church, Rich- 
mond, concludes his series of three articles in this issue. 
During the past two weeks he has written on ‘Liberalism 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church,’’ and ‘‘What South- 
ern Presbyterian Liberals Believe.’’ In all these articles 
he has been careful to stress the fundamental loyalty which 
binds men and women of diverse minds to Christ and to the 
purposes of his kingdom; he has written in order that those 
of different points-of-view might understand each other 
better, trust each other more, and work more unitedly to 
help to answer their common prayers.—Editors. 


“For who can warm his hands (or his heart) 
By gazing on the lofty Caucasus?” 


Would the Presbyterian definition of God suggest the 
same picture as that given by Jesus in the father of the 
prodigal son? Our world has wandered away into a Far 
Country of sin and shame, and there are some sinners 
who long to come Home, but who are afraid, it may be, 
of this cold and austere God so far away, in all his grandeur 
and glory. 


Social Teachings of the Scriptures 


Liberals believe in a full-orbed gospel, inclusive and com- 
prehensive and applicable to all the relationships of life. 
The social teachings of the Old Testament prophets are 
confirmed and enlarged by the teachings of Jesus. There- 
fore, we feel that the Church of Christ has a message for 
the whole world and that Christian principles are to be 
applied to interracial, international and economic relation- 
ships as well as to personal problems. Through redeemed 
men, society is to be Christianized and we are interested 
in the establishment of the Kingdom of God upon earth, 
as well as the salvation of individual sinners and the prepa- 
ration of their souls for heaven. It it is to be effective, our 
preaching must convict men of individual sin, and persuade 
them in true penitence to turn to Christ as their personal 
Savior. But our evangelistic program must also include an 
ethical message, revealing to men the terrible results of 
social unrighteousness, convicting them of their responsi- 
bility and guilt for class selfishness, racial injustice, denomi- 
national narrowness and national unrighteousness, Jesus 
commanded his disciples to go out and evangelize the world 
and to “Teach them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 


Why Are We So Backward? 


Does our church believe in social sins or recognize any 
responsibility for furnishing a Christian solution for social 
problems? Just now, when the need for applying Chris- 
tian principles to all human relationships is so pressing, 
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the Southern Presbyterian Church is almost the only large 
denomination which has no definite place in its program 
for such teachings and makes no organized effort to bring 
to bear the weight of the Christian Church upon the con- 
structive solution of international and interracial issues. 
Why should we expect to establish a Christian peace? 
Maybe, if our church were more alive, it would not be neces- 
sary for so many of our youth to die! If Woodrow Wil- 
son, a product of Southern Presbyterianism, had had the 
active support of a unified American Christian Church the 
present world catastrophe might have been prevented. Do 
we learn nothing from the past? Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, president of the Federal Council of Churches, in an 
article entitled ‘“‘The Church and the Third World War,” 
says: ‘‘The soldier of the First World War was betrayed 
by the selfishness of his day, masquerading as normalcy. 
The soldiers, sailors and airmen of World War Two will 
be similarly betrayed unless the religious forces of the na- 
tion cooperate effectively to establish world law and order, 
based upon economic justice and racial brotherhood.” 

Many of us are grateful that the Methodist Church and 
other denominations crusade for a Christian world order. 
Why shouldn’t we do our part? It is not a sufficient answer 
to say that our program is ‘‘committee-centered,’’ and that 
it is therefore as difficult to introduce a new idea into this 
program as it is to “crash the columns” of the “sacred 
percentages” for a new cause. Why not organize an execu- 
tive committee on human relationships or social action, 
just as, at long last (we hope not too late) we have set 
up a committee on evangelism? 


Changing Our Creeds 


Liberals want a statement of Christian truth which is 
acceptable to the mind of the modern, educated, thoughtful 
man, who is intellectually honest. While recognizing the 
validity and permanent value of church creeds and doc- 
trinal standards which have come to us out of the past, 
we realize that they were written long ago, prior to the 
discovery of significant scientific facts and before the ad- 
vancement in knowledge and learning which has taken place 
in more recent centuries. While adhering in principle to 
the system of truth set forth in such creedal statements, we 
believe that reasonable modifications should be made so 
that subscription to our standards would not constitute 
a strain upon the credulity or the consciences of loyal 
Christians. 

As a lawyer, the writer came to Know that there are 
many decent people, in desperate need of Christ and his 
saving gospel, who have no idea that it is possible to be 
at the same time intelligent and intellectually honest and 
also sincere members of the Christian Church. To such 
persons, some creedal statements seem confusing, archaic 
and indeed repellent. Yet, these people need Christ, and 
if we had more of the spirit of Paul, who was eager to be all 
things to all men that he might save some, we would 
be more willing to sacrifice some of our traditions and pre- 
judices to help those outside the church. Our creed could 
and should be a plain statement of Christian truth, in un- 
derstandable language of our own day, not repellent to 
thinking young people, but appealing to all, both young and 
old. Jesus, the great Teacher, sought not to confuse, but 
to clarify men’s thinking, convicting them of sin and con- 
vincing them of God’s mercy and love and his eager will- 
ingness and desire to help and save them. 


Toward Christian Unity 


Liberals look upon the fragmentation of the church, 
which is the body of Christ, as unnecessary and sinful and 
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they want to do everything within their power toward the 
development and establishment of Christian unity, and as 
speedily as possible. As realists, we recognize that de- 
nominational differences are deeply rooted and cannot be 
overcome in a day. We have no desire, even if we had 
the power, to try to force organic unity before the churches 
are ready for it, and we understand that much educational 
work remains to be done. Yet, the need for a united 
Christian front is right now upon us and it looks as though 
we are about to lose our opportunity. The collapse of 
world civilization, the rapidly growing recognition of the 
interdependence of nations, and the inherent unity of the 
physical world are accentuating the necessity for speeding 
up the process of unifying the church. A disillusioned and 
despairing generation cries for help. A compartmentalized 
church cannot unite a divided world nor create a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Truly we are grateful for having made some progress 
toward church unity. Yet, while sonorous sentences about 
“ecumenicity’’ sound from our lips, and there is much talk 
of the World Council of Christian Churches, we Southern 
Presbyterians are not actually willing to clasp the hand 
of our nearest denominational neighbor reached forth from 
beyond the imaginary Mason and Dixon line. We are gn- 
ing to ‘‘re-occupy China,’’ but to do so will require 128 
different boards, with 128 sets of secretaries with 128 
different campaigns and 128 plans to propagate 128 denomi- 
national creeds. May God help the Chinese—even if help- 
ing them means convicting us of the sin of Christian 
disunity! The body of Christ is broken into a hundred 
separate parts, and Presbyterians bear their full part of 
the responsibility. Witness the history of tiny Scotland 
and the perpetuation and multiplication of Presbyterian 
sects in this country. How can we have a united world 
when we have a divided Christian Church? Nothing less 
than a global church can furnish adequate leadership and 
power for the establishment of a permanent peace and a 
Christian world order. May God help us to hasten the 
day when our Savior’s prayer can be answered: “That 
they may all be one . . that the world may believe.’’ 

And may God forbid that the conservatism of us South- 
ern Presbyterians should delay the consummation of his 
plan, 


Lead on, O King Eternal, 
The day of march has come! 





Things New and Old 


ERE, THEN, is where we stand. We are certain 

that right beliefs are essential to the Christian 

life. We accept the creeds of the past, not as 
final statements of what the Christians must always 
believe, but as guideposts for succeeding generations, to 
point them in the direction in which truth is found. 
We assert the right and duty of every Christian to in- 
quire for himself into this question of truth, affirming 
that the answers of men in other days, however great 
the measure of truth in them, are not adequate to be 
our answers today; that we in the twentieth century 
must state that we as a church built upon the prophets 
and apostles and with Jesus Christ as its chief corner- 
stone, believe to be the truth of the Christian gospel. 
Right in the midst of the peculiar problems of our day, 
and with direct bearing upon them, the old truths must 
be brought out into the open and become new.—From 
WHAT A MAN CAN BELIEVE, by James D. Smart, 
Westminster Press. 
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While all rejoice that other lives will 
not be claimed, some families and 
friends know, better tnan any others, 
what war costs and what tremendous 
sacrifices have been made in order that 
men might have the opportunity once 
more to build a world of peace and or- 
der, and they cannot find it in them- 
selves to “celebrate.’’ They are in the 
mood for worship with thanksgiving 
and dedication. 

Again, there are multitudes who see 
the dire demands of days and months 
ahead if the world is to come to itself 
and if it is to plant the seeds of peace 
instead of preparing against the day of 
a war which would exterminate the 
race. There are millions to be fed and 
clothed, there are dislocated peoples to 
be returned home, there are economic 
and political tangles of the first magni- 
tude to be unraveled, there is a sys- 
tem of international collaboration to be 
made to function, there are domestic 
adjustments which require the wisest 
planning and the most expeditious man- 
agement. And in all this there is a 
price to be paid in terms of personal 
and national sacrifice which Christian 
Americans must not shrink from pay- 
ing. For all those who have been think- 
ing along these lines the aftermath of 
war sounds its call to worship. The re- 
sources of faith must be claimed, the 
guidance of the divine will must be ac- 
cepted, the dedication of individual 
talent must be made, and the prayer 
must be offered that the wealth of our 
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After the Celebrations 


With the rejoicing which came on 
that memorable August 14, 1945, when 
acceptance of the surrender terms of 
the Allied Nations by the Japanese Em- 
pire was announced tensions were 
broken by celebrations, around the 
world, For six long years and more the 
constant thought of millions during 
every waking hour has followed some 
loved one far away from home, while 
hours which sleep should claim have 
been punctuated by anxious and fearful 
apprehensions. Now this burden can 
be lifted. It is an occasion for thanks- 
giving and celebration. 


Against the background of tumultu- 
ous cheers, however, there are some 
who cannot bring themselves to join 
with the abandon of the crowds in the 
noisy celebration. While, in their hearts, 
they rejoice at the end of war, no less 
than their fellow-citizens, they are 
aware of two things which forbid that 
they should dance and shout. 

First of all they are more aware than 
ever of homes for which the end of 
war does not mean the return of loved 
ones. In every city and hamlet around 
the world some will not be coming back. 


nation may be as completely dedicated 
to the winning of peace as it has been 
dedicated to the winning of war. 

The church has had a tremendous 
service to perform in time of war; in 
coming days it will have no less to do. 
For the best task it has ever accom- 
lished it must now gird itself. 


Missionaries, in days of reconstruc- 
tion, will find unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to help. The church will want to 
send these ambassadors of goodwill 
where it can at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, for none can do more than they 
to heal the world’s hurt. The sudden 
end of the war poses unexpected prob- 
lems which will require the greatest wis- 
dom. 


The return and demobilization of seven 
to eight million men within the next 12 
to 18 months spells opportunity; it 
spells peril if the nation is not ade- 
quately prepared to receive them. The 
reconversion of industry with inevitable 
upheaval and unemployment for masses 
of men lays unyielding demands upon 
the minds and hearts of the whole na- 
tion. Tensions and misunderstandings 
must be faced; group and racial ani- 
mosities can have their day; selfish in- 
terests will push themselves to the fore. 

For whatever the days hold, men 
and women of the Christian faith will! 
have full opportunity, as individuals and 
in their churches, to put their faith into 
deeds and make it real. 
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Is Any Synod ‘‘Sound’’ On This 
Matter of Evangelism? 


Last week we attempted to demon- 
strate (though statistics at best may 
be only suggestive) that, despite the 
stout contention from some _ quarters, 
synods which feel themselves to be more 
“‘orthodox’”’ are not by the same token 
giving significant leadership in evan- 
gelism; neither are those which think 
of themselves as more liberal or pro- 
gressive. The compelling message of 
the figures used here is that ‘‘None is 
worthy, no not one.’’ Geography ap- 
pears to have little to do with it. The 
influence of other denominations, either 
of fundamentalist or liberal inclinations, 
does not move us. However the synods 
may think of themselves, they stand 
very nearly together in their failure to 
win people to Christ. 


Someday we may see, among the con- 
tributors to this common failure, our 
inability or our unwillingness to recog- 
nize and to come to grips with the real 
sins of our day. We spend much time 
and energy tilting at evils but all too 
often find good reasons for ignoring the 
real evil which thwarts our spiritual 
progress. 


Perhaps it proves something; perhaps 
not; but when more than 1,300 of our 
churches do not add a single member 
on profession of faith in a full year it 
most certainly does not bear witness to 
a driving enthusiasm to win this world 
for Christ—the task with which the 
church is charged, above and beyond all 
else. The statistical table should give 
any synod, whatever its place on the 
list, real concern when it meets this 
fall. The table below lists additions on 
profession of faith this year (not 1944) 
in ratio to present membership. Some 
synods which were hign on the other 
list are low on this one; some which 
were low are higher here. All are well 
below the Assembly’s goal for the cur- 
rent year. (For the source of these fig- 
ures see Assembly’s Minutes, pp. 318- 
319.) 
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Synod Mbshp. on Prof. % 
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‘‘Be Ye Therefore Perfect’’— 


July 16, 1945, marks one of the 
great events, one of the turning points 
in the history of man. 

It was four o’clock on the morning 
of that day—as we were told later in 
the announcement of August 6—that 
the first atomic bomb was successfully 
exploded in the New Mexico desert. 

None fails to realize that the Man- 
chester Guardian spoke the truth when 
it said: 

“Man is at last well on the way to 
mastery of a means of destroying him- 
self utterly.” 

Yes, we all realize that this was. one 
of the great revolutionary events in hu- 
man history, of greater historic impor- 
tance than the war itself. It ranks 
with those other great events—man’s 
discovery of fire to warm himself and 
cook his food, man’s discovery of the 
wheel wherewith he could move him- 
self and goods about, man’s discovery 
of the steam engine, man’s discovery of 
electricity, man’s discovery of the air- 
plane. 


But in all the great events of human 
history there was one greatest. Like the 
explosion of the atomic bomb in the 
New Mexico desert, this event was at- 
tended by comparatively only a few 
people, though later the whole world 
was to hear of it. 


This, which must always remain tlre 
supreme event in earth’s annals, was 
the delivery of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

This was the revelation of the right 
relation between man and man, the 
right relation beiwcen man and God. 

A photograph, taken from an, air- 
plane, of Oak Ridge, the secret city of 
75,000 population built near Knoxville, 
for the making of the atomic bomb, 
earried these words of description: ‘“‘A 
chapel appears in the foreground.”’ 

We must keep the chapel in the fore- 
ground of the world picture if we do 
not want the atomic bomb to destroy 
us all. 

Let us enterthat chapel. Let us 
pause to think and pray. Let us hear 
the words of the Sermon on the Mount: 


“All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them. , 

**Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you. 

‘Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


Let us leave the chapel with the de- 
termination that men who follow that 
teaching shall be in the control of gov- 
ernments which hold in their hands the 
terrible power of the atomic bomb. 
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Only through adhering to the’ su- 
preme revelation of human history can 
we prevent man’s latest discovery from 
bringing the end of our world. 

But if we do adhere to it we shall 
prove the truth of the words of the Mas- 
ter: 

“It is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” 


We may have dominion even over the 
atomic bomb. 

We can use its limitless power for 
the welfare of man. We can, with its 
boundless energies and the right use 
of the human genius which discovered 
it, build a heaven on this earth.—By 
Edward J. Meeman, Editor, Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, 





GETTING AWAY WITH MURDER 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“The woman thou gavest to be with 
me, she gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.”” Genesis 3:12. 

N A CAROLINA MOUNTAIN county 
[ they tell this story. In the old one- 

story courthouse, before the turn of 
the century, a man from the border was 
being tried for murder. There did not 
seem to be many doubts about his guilt. 
In one of the tense moments of the trial 
tne prisoner, a giant of a man, suddenly 
vaulted the rail separating the court 
from the spectators, and raced out 
through the aisle. No one so much as 
touched him; in fact, every one was 
looking in the opposite direction. For 
as he ran the man kept pointing across 
the court-room and shouting at the top 
of his tremendous voice: ‘‘Stop that 
man!’’ By the time the dumfounded of- 
ficers and people realized there was no 
man where the ex-prisoner was point- 
ing, they woke up to the fact that there 
was no man there at all. For their 
prisoner had raced out of the door and 
no one in that county has seen or heard 
of him since. No court will ever be 
able to pass a verdict on him, but it 
was generally supposed that his flight 
was an admission of guilt. 

The chief novelty about that story is 
that the trick was done by a prisoner, 
alone and unaided. It is no novelty in 
a court-room; but it is supposed to be 
done by the lawyers, not the accused. 
You get your client off by pointing at 
someone else, often a quite imaginary 
»omebody, and shouting with great elo- 
quence, “Stop that man!” The thing 
is done outside court-rooms too. His- 
torians, or at least biographers, some- 
times do the same sort of thing; in fix- 
ing responsibility for some national dis- 
aster they point the finger at someone 
besides their hero. It invariably hap- 
pens in war time. The finger of every 
government, as it goes to war, is pointed 
at some other government. ‘Stop that 
nation!’’ is the cry of the nation which 
itself is getting away with murder. One 
sees the same thing done by newspapers, 
which generally are not so much spokes- 
men for big business as a part of big 
business themselves. When a _ strike 
occurs, for instance, it is always (if 
you could believe the papers) the strik- 
ers’ fault. When have we seen, in a 
newspaper, a shadow of admission that 


the strikers ever have anything to strike 
about? How often do newspapers tell 
of mistakes or misdeeds of manage- 
ment? So the whole public turns to 
look at the villain Labor, while Man- 
agement and Capital walk away un- 
noticed, even when they are most to 
blame. 


LAS, EVEN IN RELIGION one 
sees the same thing. The most 
fanatical people, those whose ac- 

tivities and utterances most disturb and 
disrupt the church, are most frantic 
with the finger, most furious with the 
woice: ‘‘Stop those other people!” Loud 
anathemas hurled at fancied disturbers 
of the church’s peace have often served 
to distract attention from the shouter’s 
own schism. 

Human beings are gullible creatures. 
We are so suggestible that few of us 
are proof against mass hypnotism. The 
accusing finger and the roaring voice are 
enough to make us turn our foolish 
heads as one moron. It is not a case of 
what is true or not true so much as 
it is a case of what we are readiest to 
believe. And if all the voice we hear 
and all the fingers we see point in the 
wrong direction, who are we to break 
the chain of suggestion? It is the old 
trick of sleight-of-hand, in a way, for 
the skill of the prestidigitator consists 
in making people look where his hand 
is not, making them watch what he is 
not doing, 

The trick was tried very early in the 
history of the human race. We recall 
the scene in the garden of Eden, with 
Adam’s accusing finger pointed at Eve, 
and Eve’s at the serpent. One hears 
Ahab calling Elijah the troubler of 
Israel, and the priest Amaziah wanting 
Amos the prophet deported for subver- 
sive activities. The worst of all was 
when these eminent theologians the 
Pharisees united with those solid citi- 
zens, the Sadducees, and let Barabbas 
get away with murder while they 
shouted after Jesus, “Stop that man!’’ 
It is a habit so ingrained in human life, 
that one suspects it may even be tried 
at Judgment Day. But we may be as- 
sured there is one Court whose head 
will not be turned, one Judge who will 
look at the heart of the accused and 
not at his gestures. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





N. C. Works on Negro 


Ministers’ Education 


North Carolina News Letter 


Stirred by its discussion of last year 
and the recent meeting of the General 
Assembly the Synod of North Carolina 
is expected to deal forcefully with the 
problem of the education of Negro min- 
isters at its meeting at Davidson College 
October 2. This overture from Gran- 
ville Presbytery reflects the concern of 
many North Carolina Presbyterians: ‘In 
recognition of the need for a_ well- 
trained ministry among the Negroes of 
the South and particularly North Caro- 
lina, and the difficulty in maintaining 
an adequate theological school of our 
own denomination, the Presbytery of 
Granville overtures the Synod of North 
Carolina to request its committee on 
Christian education to confer with the 
administration of John C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Charlotte (Presbyterian, USA) 
concerning the enrollment and training 
of duly accredited candidates for the 
ministry; and that, if mutually satisfac- 
tory, a permanent working relationship 
be established with this institution.” As 
this discussion goes on it is still true 
that the best chance a Negro in our 
State has to hear Southern Presbyterian 
preaching is to get himself sent to the 
county roads, or, less drastically, to con- 
sult his radio schedules. 


Caudill to Direct Department On 
Church Planning and Building 


The synod is determined to forestall 
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the mistakes and waste that have all too 

frequently marred an expanded building 
program on the part of the churches 
within its bounds. Next to their con- 
cern for returning service men and wo- 
men many churches have placed the 
building of additions and remodeling of 
the present church plant in the ranking 
position on their postwar plans. In 
quite a few cases the money is already 
on hand, and the actual building is de- 
layed only because of material shortage. 
Facing this picture, synod’s committees 
on Religious Education and Home Mis- 
sions have jointly set up a Department 
of Church Planning and Building. The 
services of O. C. Caudill, present execu- 
tive secretary of Winston-Salem Presby- 
tery, have been secured as director of 
the department. Mr. Caudill, who has 
had wide experience in this type of 
counselling, will begin his work on a 
full time basis September 1. His serv- 
ices will be available without charge to 
any church in the synod. The depart- 
ment will concentrate especially on 
helping with the planning and building 
or remodeling of Sunday schools and 
church manses. It is believed that this 
program will be especially valuable to 
the smaller churches of the synod. 


Campaign Planned to Treble 
Number of Additions on Profession 


The Assembly’s goal of fifty thousand 
additions on profession of faith means 
that this synod must almost treble its 
present rate of additions, What multi- 
plication in devotion and hard work is 
indicated no one can say. The bare 
figures are that we must report 9,571 
acditions as against the present 3,392, 
which is a decrease of 15 from the year 
before. Every ten members must com- 
bine to bring in one convert if we are 
to reach our goal. The challenge inher- 
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ent in these figures is difficult to dismiss 
even by those who justly complain that 
statistics can tell us little about the 
true state of the church. Dr. E. E. 
Gillespie, secretary of synod’s Home 
Mission Committee, has asked each 
minister of the synod to offer his name 
as a leader for evangelistic services to 
be sponsored by the committee. 


Durham Layman’s League Leads 
In Progressive Activity 


“The Durham Presbyterian,” the 
semi-annual publication of the Durham 
Layman’s League gives a heartening re- 
view of the first year of the league’s 
work. Organized in May, 1944, the 
league has been the mainstay of mis- 
sionary work in the camp and war in- 
dustry section of Durham. The new 
Northgate Church is one lasting result 
of the work. J. T. Leathers is chair- 
man of the league, and the home mis- 
sionary work is spearheaded by H. P. 
Ruppenthal and his able assistant, Miss 
Janet Geyer. Orange Presbytery, 
the mother presbytery of the Synod of 
North Carolina, will celebrate its 175th 
anniversary at its meeting September 
5 at the Hawfields Presbyterian Church 
near Mebane. 

JOHN MACK WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Davidson Alumni State the Case 


Alumni of Davidson College, accord- 
ing to a recent survey, want to see some 
definite changes made (within limits) 
at their Alma Mater. Though they love 
the old traditions and want to hold them 
they say they do not want the 109-year- 
old North Carolina college to be shack- 
led by them. They suggest that the 
former peacetime enrollment might be 
doubled—from 600 to 1,200—but they 
do not want the college to be larger 
than that. They are particularly con- 
cerned, according to the report, to have 
more specialized training offered; they 
want better preparation for post-grad- 
uate work, particularly in the fields of 
business, medicine and theology. They 
are “athletically embarrassed. They 
feel that some change must be made.” 
Suggestions include competing in Da- 
vidson’s own class and providing finan- 
cial aid for athletes—‘provided they 
are the type athlete that Davidson 
would want as a student.” 

Asked to give their reactions to this 
questionnaire on “The Needs of the 
College and Its Place in the World of 
the Future,” only 178 out of the thou- 
sands of the college’s alumni responded. 
These were pleased that the study was 
being made though there were others 
who replied, suggesting that the opin- 
ion of the faculty or other trained edu- 
cators would be of more value in such 
an undertaking. The largest number 
of answers came from men who are in 
the armed forces. 
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Now is the Time! 


Realizing the imperative need of our Institutions of Higher Education for more 





sympathetic and li>eral support and the fundamental value of their product the 
1945 General Assembly unanimously adopted the following recommendation of 


its Committee on Stewardship: 


That the General Assembly say to Synods 
and Presbyteries that this is the opportune 
time for undergirding their work—including 
their Educational Institutions. 


That the Assembly urge each Synod, after 
consultation with its Presbyteries, to put on 
a Campaign to provide the reasonable needs 
within its bounds. 


Further Delay is Perilous 


Recognizing the urgency of this matter the General Assem'ly instructed its Stew- 
ardship Council and the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief to devise ways and means of placing the entire weight of the Assembly 


| ehind these efforts of Synods and Pres'yteries. 


Pres’ yterians are giving with great liverality to all good causes—often to educa- 
tional institutions of other churches and of independent control. Shall we con- 


tinue to neglect our own? 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Asked, “Can the college learn from 
the Army-Navy methods of teaching?” 


72.7 per cent said Yes; 27.25 per cent, 


No. Advocates saw value in concentra- 
tion upon one subject until it is mas- 
tered, while those who opposed felt that 
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learning quickly would entail forgetting 
equally as quickly. They see advan- 
tages in such for technical training but 
they question these procedures for the 
broader lines of education. Visual aids 
were stressed as important in the Army- 
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Navy program. 

On the matter of specializing on three 
distinct lines, looking toward graduate 
schols, 76.1 per cent would favor that 
ecurse; 23.9 per cent oppose. The re- 
port says, “‘Those who oppose more 
specialization base it on the old liberal 
arts concept and often quote, ‘Teach the 
man how to live rather than how to 
make a living.’”’ 

While they think returned soldiers 
would not expect coddling, the alumni 
want college requirements liberalized to 
eare for them. 

According to the alumni, ‘“‘The South- 
ern Presbyterian Church has neglected 
its institutions of higher learning.” 
They suggest that too many schools 
have been established. Asked whether 
the church should give Davidson more 
financial aid, 97.3 per cent say Yes. 
These alumni, according to the study, 
do not want to see less church or Chris- 
tian influence in the college but “a 
goodly number are resentful that the 
church claims as much right in govern- 
ing the college and dictating its policies, 
and yet, fails to support it financially.” 

No direct question on the teaching 
of modern languages was asked but 
reference to such was used as an illus- 
tration. Those answering the question- 
naire seized the opportunity to express 
their opinions. The report declares: 
“The alumni as a whose feel that the 
time devoted to the study of modern 
language is largely wasted because they 
do not secure a speaking or usable read- 
ing knowledge of it. Many of the men 
regret very greatly that they are unable 
to use some modern foreign language. 
On the other side of the picture there 
are a number who found that the basic 
teaching of modern language was a 
great aid to them when they were drawn 
into circumstances where they had to 
learn a foreign language. They feel 

. the basis of teaching at Davidson 
is good.”’ 

In the summary the report indicates 
that the alumni ‘feel that less of the 
parrot-type of teaching should be done 
and the student should be stimulated 
more into original thinking or research 
in the library or other forms of research. 

. They feel that the teaching load 
on this faculty should not be so great 
that they are prevented from research, 
writing, or necessary speaking, and that 
the teaching ability of the professor 
suould be considered more highly than 
the number of degrees he holds.”’ 

On the whole, these Davidsonians ad- 
mire their college and want it to be the 
kind of institutions their sons will want 
to attend. In the conclusion of their 
study they say, ‘‘The alumni are proud 
of the Davidson of the past. They 
yearn for a progressive, forward-look- 
ing, fearless Davidson of the future. 
They will not be satisfied with anything 
secondary.”’ 

Having stated their case, they lay 

these findings in the lap of the college 
trustees and hope for the best, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Joseph’s Place 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK 


in God’s Plan 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 2 
Genesis 37: 39—41:43; Printed Lesson 39:20-23; 41:14-16, 25, 41-43 


We begin this week a brief study of 
the life and work of Joseph, the last 
of the great patriarchs used of God to 
found the nation of Israel. It is one 
of the most artistic and fascinating 
stories in the Bible. 


I. Joseph as a Son, Gen. 37 


When the story opens Joseph was a 
boy, seventeen years of age. His fa- 
ther lived at the time in Hebron and 
was the head of a large family. He had 
six sons through Leah, his first wife; 
four sons through his secondary wives, 
Bilhah and Zilpah, and two sons through 
Rachel, his second and favorite wife. 
All of these sons were now grown ex- 
cept the last two. These older brothers 
had come to hate Joseph so that their 
malice could no longer be hid. The 
Bible record suggests that there were 
three reasons for this: 

(1) When Joseph was seventeen 
years old he was sent out to feed the 
flocks with his half brothers, the sons 
of his father’s secondary wives. They 
were men of low moral standards and 
Joseph reported their evil doings to his 
father. His brethren resented this ac- 
tion on Joseph’s part and considered 
him a spy and a tell-tale, 

(2) Jacob showed in many ways that 
Joseph was his favorite son. This was 
natural, in a way, for Joseph was the 
oldest son of Jacob’s most beloved wife, 
but inexcusable nonetheless. The cli- 
max of this favoritism came when Jacob 
presented Joseph with a coat of many 
colors. This coat not only made Jacob’s 
partiality evident to every one, but 
probably suggested that he would suc- 
ceed Jacob as the head of the tribe. 
The brethren quite naturally resented 
this elevation of a younger son. 

(3) Joseph had dreams which indi- 
cated that some day his brethren, and 
even his father and mother, would do 
obeisance to him. We need to remem- 
ber that ‘dreams were regarded by the 
Oriental as intimations from another 
world, and were invested with the sanc- 
tity of a divine oracle.” Naturally, 
therefore, when Joseph made _ these 
dreams known his brothers hated him 
the more. 

We pause to remark here that Joseph 
after these early scenes is undoubtedly 
one of the finest and purest characters 
in the Old Testament. There is some 
difference of opinion as to his character 
at this particular time. Some think 
that he was raw and immature as a 
youth, that naturally his brothers would 
not like a younger son who was his fa- 


ther’s favorite, and who was a tell-tale 
and a boaster. Dr. Taylor, among 
others, warmly defends Joseph’s charac- 
ter. He insists that Joseph was not a 
tattle-tale, but was simply fulfilling his 
duties when he reported the evil deeds 
of his brothers; and that in telling his 
dreams his very frankness shows that 
he had no ambition to rule over them. 
But whatever blame may be appor- 
tioned to Jacob and to Joseph, there is 
no excuse for the action of his brethren, 
At Dothan, where Joseph had come with 
a message from their father, they seized 
the lad, left him in a pit to die, but 
when a chance came to make some 
money, sold him as a slave into Egypt. 


II. Joseph as a Slave, 39:1-20. 


Joseph was sold to a high Egyptian 
official named Potiphar. At first the 
lad was given very humble tasks to per- 
form, but when Potiphar discovered 
that Joseph performed every task as- 
signed him faithfully and well, he put 
more and more responsibility upon him, 
We find, for example. that Joseph was 
not put to work in the fields, but was 
kept in the house of his master. Here 
his character and capacities were first 
tested by personal service (vs. 4), and 
afterwards by the responsibility of gen- 
eral supervision. Finally, Joseph was 
made the overseer of his master’s house- 
hold. Everything was entrusted to him, 
and his master had to think of nothing 
but the food which he ate. 

The sacred historian suggests that 
Joseph succeeded in rising to this high 
position because of God’s blessing. But 
surely this does not mean that God’s 
blessings were totally undeserved. Dr. 
Taylor is right when he says Joseph’s 
action furnishes inspiration to every 
man struggling under adverse circum- 
stances. Everything was against him, 
yet he did not despair; and he did not 
lose faith in God. He accepted the sit- 
uation and made the most of it. He 
did willingly and with his best skill] 
everything that was required. If he was 
to be a slave, Joseph was determined 
that he would be the best of slaves, 
and what he was required to do he 
would do with his might and his heart. 
This is a very important consideration, 
and it may help to explain why God 
blessed Joseph and why similar trials 
have had such different results in dif- 
ferent persons. 

But Joseph’s misfortunes were by no 
means over. The time came when his 
master’s wife falsely accused him, and 


his master had him thrown into prison. 


Ill. Joseph as a Prisoner, 39:21—40:23 

In the prison, as in the household of 
Potiphar, we note the strength of 
Joseph’s character: his patient trust, his 
indomitable courage and perseverance. 
This was the second time he had suf- 
fered a cruel disappointment, unde- 
served misfortune, yet not a word of 
complaint escaped from his lips. “A 
faith expressed in action, not in words 
upheld him. Even though it promised 
no personal reward he was absolutely 
faithful to every trust.” And everyone 
who met him, liked him, as had his 
former master and his mistress, though 
the favor of the latter was disastrous. 
So now the jailer, who found him re- 
liable and successful in all that he un- 
dertook; and when distinguished pris- 
oners joined him, he soon won their 
confidence too. Quite evidently he did 
not allow himself to oecome moody or 
depressed. The earlier weakness in his 
character was being purged away by 
what he endured. The result was that 
God blessed him as he had blessed him 
in the house of Potiphar. The keeper 
of the prison, discerning his worth, 
gave him more and more responsibility, 
until at last he had charge of all the 
prisoners in the prison, 

Eventually his prisoners came to in- 
clude the superintendents of the Royal 
Cellar and the Royal Bakehouse, two 
high officials of the Egyptian Court. One 
morning Joseph observed that they were 
gloomy end depressed, That quick and 
ready sympathy which drew people to 
him soon elicited the explanation. They 
had both had strange dreams. There 
was, we recall, at this time a general 
belief in dreams as a means of con- 
veying supernatural information. In 
tue case of these two officers their 
anxiety as to their fate added to the 
desire to learn the meaning of the 
strange dreams which had so deeply im- 
pressed them. The interpretation of 
dreams however was a science requiring 
special study. If they had been at lib- 
erty, they would each have repaired to 
his special soothsayer or dream inter- 
preter for an explanation. Joseph re- 
minded them that the interpretation of 
dreams is neither science nor magic. The 
man to whom God reveals his secrets, 
alone can interpret them. He himself 
does not pretend to interpret. But pos- 
sibly God may reveal to him his mind. 

Thus encouraged the Lord Chief But- 
ler disclosed to Joseph the contents of 
his dream. He had seen the whole proc- 
ess of wine-making pass before his eyes 
in a few seconds. The buds appeared 
upon the vine branches, they unfolded 
into blossoms and ripened into grapes. 
He gathered them, pressed them into 
Pharoah’s cup, they became wine and, 
as royal cupbearer, he served the wine 
to Pharaoh. Joseph interpreted the 
dream to mean that in three days Pha- 
raoh would restore him to his former 
office. 


The Lord Chief Baker, thus encour- 
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aged, described his dream. It was a 
nightmare. He had had three baskets 
upon his head. In the top basket there 
had been all sorts of pastries that he 
was carrying to the king. Great kites, 
the bird scavengers of Egypt, always 
ready to pounce upon choice morsels, 
had darted down upon the food and car- 
ried it off. With the helplessness so 
common in dreams he could not frighten 
them away. Joseph interpreted the 
dream to mean that in three days he 
would lose his head. 


The dreams were fulfilled as Joseph 
had interpreted them. But the chief 
butler, to whose favorable remembrance 
Joseph had appealed, forgot him en- 
tirely, till two years later something 
happened to recall it to memory. Some- 
one has remarked, ‘‘The chief butler’s 
forgetfulness in the enjoyment of his 
own good fortune is sadly natural.” Is 
that true? Do men tend to forget those 
who have served them? Over against 
the ingratitude of the chief butler we 
have the continued faith of Joseph. His 
willingness to interpret the dreams of 
his fellow-prisoners proves that he still 
believes in his own, and that he still 
retained his trust in the providence of 
God. 


IV. Joseph as Prime Minister, 41:1-45 


Two years after the chief butler was 
released from prison, Pharaoh himself 
had a dream—two dreams—which his 
wise men (‘‘wise men” like our ‘‘wiz- 
ard’’ means here wise in magic. Magi- 
cians were a professional class; and 
magic played a great part in the life 
of Egypt and Western Asia as it has 
done in all periods and nations, and 
does even today) could not interpret to 
Pharaoh’s satisfaction. One dream con- 
cerned pastoral life. Seven well-fed 
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cows (symbols of the goddess of fertil- 
ity) had come out of the Nile, the source 
ot Egypt’s tertility, but were soon de 
voured by seven lean cows. The sec- 
ond dream concerned the agricultural 
lite. Seven good ears of grain came up 
upon one stalk, only to be devoured by 
seven empty ears, 

When Pharaoh was at his wit’s end, 
the chief butler suddenly thought of 
Joseph. At his suggestion he was 
brought before the king. Joseph inter- 
preted the two dreams to mean that 
seven years of plenteous crops would be 
followed by seven years of famine. He 
suggested that during the plenteous 
years one-fifth of the produce should be 
gathered into public granaries and that 
these public granaries should be placed 
under the control of one man, assisted 
py district supervisors. The king was 
so pleased with Joseph’s interpretation, 
and with the policy that he had out- 
lined to meet the situation, that after 
some consultation with his ministers, he 
bad Joseph made the chief official of 
the kingdom with autocratic power, sub- 
ject only to his own veto. 

lt seems at first that this was an ex- 
traordinary promotion. But we must 
remember that Joseph had demonstrated 
that he had great executive ability by 
his wise and successful administration 
of the large estate of Potiphar, and by 
his successful administration of the af- 
fairs of the state prison. Pharaoh was 
struck not only by the fa7t that Joseph, 
through the aid of his God, was able 
to interpret his dreams, but also by 
the fact that he outlined on the spot the 
policy that the nation should follow for 
the next seven years. He did not act 
hastily. He talked over the matter with 
his servants, that is, the officers of his 
kingdom, investigated no doubt Joseph’s 
record, and came to the conclusion that 
in all the kingdom there was no man 
“so discreet and wise’’ as Joseph. 

The favor shown to Joseph and the 
high office bestowed on him was a nat- 
ural consequence. And by his marriage 
with Asenath, daughter of the priest 
of On (later Heliopolis, the educational 
and religious center of Egypt) he be- 
came connected with one of the leading 
Egyptian families. The names of his 
two sons interest us because they in- 
dicate that Joseph did not forget God 
in his prosperity any more than he had 
in his adversity (41:51-53). It was God 
who had allowed him to forget the sor- 
rows of the past and to enjoy the bene- 
fits of his new position. As Dr. Taylor 
points out, it was his faith in God that 
kept him from despair when he was in 
the pit and the dungeon, and which now 
preserved him from pride, when he was 
the second ruler of the Kingdom and 
rejoicing; over the little ones in his 
home?”’ 


For Futher Consideration 


1. We have an illustration of personal 
misfortune. Misfortune is common in all 
times, very common just now. What is 
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it that turns misfortune into good for- 
tune. That is what we would all like 
to know. In Joseph’s case there was an 
element of providence. But it was not 
all providence. There was an attrac- 
tive personality, there was genuine abil- 
ity, there was faith in God, which saved 
him from despair and which made him 
faithful to every task, and to every re- 
sponsibility. Estimate the value of each 
of the elements in Joseph’s success. Es- 
timate the value of each in times of mis- 
fortune today. But suppose Joseph’s 
misfortune had not turned to good for- 
tune. Suppose he had ended his days 
in an Egyptian prison, would he have 
been a failure? Does faith in God, fidel- 
ity to one’s duty always meet with its 
reward in this world? Should we re- 
main faithful when there is no hope for 
reward? Why? 


2. We have an example of human 
fidelity. Joseph was faithful to every 
task, to every responsibility, whether in 
times of prosperity, or in times of ad- 
versity, whether his fidelity brought 
him reward or punishment. He was 
faithful as a boy in his father’s home. 
Knowing what we do of Joseph’s later 
character it is hard to believe that he 
reported his brother’s misdeeds because 
gf a tattling spirit. 


It is more likely that he was faith- 
ful to the responsibility that his father 
has laid upon him, faithful to the in- 
terests of all concerned. He was faith- 
ful in attempting to fulfill his mission 
in reporting on the welfare of his broth- 
ers in Shechem, though the trip was a 
long and difficult one, and though he 
knew his brothers’ feelings regarding 
him. He was faithful as a slave in the 
house of Potiphar, faithful to every 
task, though he had every reason to 
despair; faithful to his master and to 
God. He was faithful as a prisoner in 
the state penitentiary, when other men 
would have begun to despair. 

What does this mean to us? Is fidel- 
ity a Christian virtue? Cf. Mt. 25:21; 
Lk. 16:10-12; 19: 17; I Cor. 4:2; Rev. 
2:10. How does Christian fidelity in 
our day and time most truly display it- 
self in the home, in the school, in our 
business or trade or profession; in the 
political world, in the social world, in 
the religious world? 


3. We have an insight into the divine 
providence. Joseph said, toward the end 
of his life, “You meant it for evil but 
God meant it for good” (50:20); “ye 
sold me hither, for God did send me be- 
fore you to preserve life’ (45:5). Look- 
ing back we see plainly that God was 
leading Joseph every step of the way, 
that he might occupy subsequently a 
high position in Egypt and thus save his 
people from starvation, that his trials 
and labors were training him to handle 
himself in this position, 

Paul said, ‘“‘To all them that love God 
all things work together for good.’”’ He 
does not say that all things are good, 
but that all things work together for 
good—to them that love God. It seems 
that there is a condition attached. 
Things work together for good, if we 
have the right attitude toward God. 
Joseph had the right attitude and God 
blessed him. Do we have the right at- 
titude toward God in times of prosper- 
ity, in times of adversity? If not have 
we a right to expect Paul’s promise to 
be fulfilled in our own lives? 

(See Sermon pages 4-5.—Ed.) 
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BOOK SECTION 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BIBLE. By 
George Stimpson. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 509 pp. $3.50. 

Written by a veteran correspondent 
and former president of the National 
Press Club, this book is about almost 
any and everything in, or supposedly 
related to, the Bible. Advance orders 
were so large that the initial printing 
was doubled two months before publica- 
tion; a third printing has been made al- 
ready. It is written in very interest- 
ing fashion, answering questions every- 
one has asked and some which you had 
never thought about: Is the Bible copy- 
righted? Does the Bible mention han- 
dling snakes, What is the millennium? 
What is the oldest city in the world? 
Was Paul an epileptic? Can a Christian 
vecome a Jew? Are there any Negro 
Jews? What was Eve’s last name? 
Who was Cain’s wife? When did the 
nineteenth century end? What is the 
unpardonable sin? How did the fish 
become the symbol of Christianity? 

Though there is no organized ar- 
rangement to the book it is adequately 
indexed. It is good for reference; also 
good to read just for the varied infor- 
mation which its offers. 





BUILDING FOR WORSHIP. By E. 
M. Conover. Bureau of Architecture, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 64 
pp. 50c. 

Mr. Conover, who is director of the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 
tecture, has issued another helpful man- 
ual which will be exteremely helpful in 
planning postwar building and re-ar- 
rangement of churches. Some of the 
chapter headings are: ‘“‘Auditorium to 
Sanctuary,” ‘‘The Requirements of an 
Effective Sanctuary,” ‘“‘The Problem of 
Modern American Church Design,” “Art 
in the Service of Religion,’ “The Min- 
istry of Color,’ “Remodeling Existing 
Buildings.”’ 

From a background of wide experi- 
ence Mr. Conover offers suggestions 
about selecting architectural service, 
stained glass, symbolism, the chapel, re- 
ligious educational values in the sanc- 
tuary, the organ, furnishings and equip- 
ment and many other points of great 
importance. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN TRAG- 
EDY AND TRIUMPH. By Harold S. 
Faust. Presbyterian Historical Society, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 73 pp. 
35c. 

The pastor of the Union Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia in 
this booklet draws a picture of the treat- 
ment of the American Indian principally 
in the 19th Century, as revealed in 14,- 
000 letters of Presbyterian missionaries 
to the missions board. He reveals the 
forces which pushed the Indian from 
the Atlantic coast to the regions of the 
Mississippi as increasing waves of im- 
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migration came to America. He de- 
scribes the treatment of the Indian 
showing him the victim of many in- 
justices until the government brought 
about a better day for him. He also 
tells of the 20th Century robbery of the 
American Indians, which, he says, was 
on a gigantic scale. Much of this was 
done while the government surrounded 
the Indian with great masses of legis- 
lation which was designed to help him, 
but served only to render him more 
helpless. The author sees. brighter 
hopes for the future. 


RACE RIOTS AREN’T NECESSARY. 
By Alfred McClung Lee. Sponsored by 
the American Council on Race Relations 
and issued as Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 107. Public Affairs Committee, 30 


St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z. Richmond, Va. 











Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. CO. BELLINGRATH, President 
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Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 31 pp. 
10c. How to prevent race riots, what 
to do if one occurs, how to eliminate 
conditions that cause them. More than 
35 national organizations collaborated 
in preparation of the pamphlet. 


YOUTH AND YOUR COMMUNITY. 
By Alice ©. Weitz. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No, 108. Same address and 
price as above. Good, brief study of 
juvenile delinquency; shows how to de- 
velop a community program for young 
people using existing facilities and or- 
ganizations. 

BACKGROUND FOR BROTHERHOOD. 
By Kendall Weisiger. Association Press, 
New York. 31 pp. 30c. A southern busi- 
ness man discusses the issue of race with 


Christian insight, skill and courage. This 
is cause for rejoicing. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples 





upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 13, Ky. 
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A New Item 


Carolina, designated the month 
Church-wide study of 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


For detailed information on 





In the Church Calendar 
for SEPTEMBER, 1945 


The General Assembly at its recent meeting in Montreat, North 


of September as a period for a 


BASES OF WORLD ORDER 


This may be done by the congregation as a whole, or by groups 
—church officers, Sunday school teachers and officers, young people, 
Auxiliaries, men’s clubs, and others. 


Special study guide: BASES OF WORLD ORDER 
Edited by ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON, and others. 


Paper, 60c 


Growing out of a Seminar of the Montreat Leadership School, 
1944, this book comes from years of special study of world condi- 
tions, and of the part the Christian Church must take in helping 
to build for tomorrow on Christian bases. 


Order book from 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Dallas 1, Texas 


plans for the Church-wide study 


of Bases of World Order write your Regional Director or Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Ray B. Spivey, Union Seminary grad- 
uate of this year, was recently received 
by Durant Presbyter and has accepted 
a call to the Madill, Okla., church. 

Paul K. Ausley, Greensboro, N. C., 
former chaplain USNR, has accepted a 
call to the Cann Memorial church, Eli- 
zabeth City, N. C. 

Albert B. McClure, Lincolnton, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Waldensian 
church, Valdese, N. C., as of October 1. 

William H. Beckman, Atlanta, is to 
become pastor of the Prospect church, 
near Mooresville, N. C. 

Charles J. Woodbridge, Salisbury, N. 
C., expects to begin his new work as 
pastor of the Independent church, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., October 1. 

T. B. Ruff, Old Fort, N. C., has taken 
up his duties as pastor of the Elmwood 
and Bethesda churches, Statesville, N. 
C., RFD i. 

Donald O. McInnis, of Kannapolis, N. 
C., has become pastor of the Canton, 
N. C., church. 








TO THE CONGO 

The W. F. Pruitt family sailed re- 
cently from New York en route to the 
Belgian Congo. They stop in Lisbon 
until transportation to Africa is avail- 





DID YOU KNOW 
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able. Mr. Pruitt was formerly pastor at 
Durant, Okla. Mrs. Pruitt served one 
term in Africa as a teacher of mis- 
sionaries’ children. Miss Mary Crawford 
sailed at the same time to resume her 
work in Africa. 


CHAPLAINS 

W. T. Reveley from Camp Rucker, 
Ala., to ASF Personnel Replacement 
Depot, Camp Beale, Calif. 

William T. Mason, Jr., to APO 903, 
care PM, San Francisco. 

Ben F. Brown from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to care FPO, San Francisco. 

Robert E. Carroll from San Diego to 
care FPO, San Francisco. 

Adam H. Davidson from Minden, La., 
to care FPO, San Francisco. 

Moses E. Gregg from Arcata, Calif., 
to care FPO, San Francisco. 


AUGUST 27, 1945 


Richard G. Hutcheson, Jr., from Nor- 
folk, to care FPO, New York. 

David MeN. Morrison from Campson, 
N. Y., to USN Personnel Redist. Center, 
Nav Pier, Chicago, 11. 

William C. Neill from FPO San Fran- 
cisco to Chaplains’ Office, Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, aV. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


H. N. Cunningham from Navasota, 
Texas, to 606 Boundary Street, Houston 
9, Texas. 

T. Henry Patterson from Huntington, 
W. Va., to 407 Hillcrest Drive, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Joseph Dunglinson from Danville, 
Va., to Aliceville, Ala. 

James H. Gailey, Jr., from Dunwoody, 
Ga., to Brewton, Ala. 





Association. 
Long session opens September 18. 


THE 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High School and Junior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 
REGISTRAR, Box U, 


Kerrville, Texas. 








‘“‘EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 








—that the stewardship report for 
this year ranks tne synods of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, according 
to the proportion of their member- 
ship reported in the Every Member 
Canvass, as follows: 


Synod 
West Virginia 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
Appalachia 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


% of Members 





General Assembly 





Tennessee 
Alabama 





By R. L. 8ST. CLAIR 








1776 


Nation. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
® Continuous Record of Service Since the Founding of the 


® Time-Tested Standards of Scholarship. 
© Personal and Vocational Guidance for Every Student. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 




















